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[For graphics to go along with this story and 
the story about Attica in the last packet, see 
several packets following packet #375, when the 
rebellion first happened. J 

"A CHRONOLOGY OF RESISTANCE SO CLEAR . NO ONE CAN 
CLAIM IGNORANCE ANYMORE” : 

ATTICA AFTER THE REBELLION 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s note: Fifteen months after Attica, 

approximately 60 men were indicted for their part 
in the rebellion. Though at least 39 of the U3 men 
who died at Attica were killed by state troopers, 
guards, sheriff’s deputies and national guardsmen 
in the attack called to put down the rebellion, ail 
the men indicted are prisoners. 

And if there are to be guards indicted by the 
grand jury that is still sitting, it is ciear, as 
David Rothenberg of the Fortune Society put it, 
they’ll be "sacrificial lambs, similar to the guards 
who were killed in the yard at Attica." 

When they come, the trials of the prisoners 
will be difficult because there will be at least 
37 of them (the number of the indictments issued), 
some perhaps going on at the same time. And while 
there are no conspiracy indictments , ail the trials 
will be played in front of a backdrop of charges by 
officials like Corrections Commissioner Russell Os- 
wald and Governor Nelson Rockefeller that the rebel- 
lion was, as a report by a group of parole officers 
put it, the result of a "long thought-out, well or- 
ganized plot , conceived by a group of hard core rad- 
ical extremists. ..." 

The backdrop will be a very difficult thing to 
respond to since most of the charges are for very 
specific acts and not the more general "advocating 
the overthrow of the institution" or the "govern- 
ment" type of charge. Yet the history of Attica 
Prison in the 15 months since the rebellion goes 
far to disprove the conspiracy theory.] 

NEW YORK (LNS)--”The tragedy was brought on by 
the highly organized revolutionary tactics of mili- 
tants,” Governor Nelson Rockefeller told the press 
hardly before the smoke had cleared on September 13, 
1971, the day of the Attica massacre. But Rocke- 
feller, who had refused to come to the prison and 
who had ordered the attack in which at least 39 of 
the 43 men who died were killed, was not the first 
to try to give credence to the conspiracy theory. 

Already nearly 80 men had been thrown into 
segregation after the prison was retaken These 
were people the administration said had been seen 
around the negotiating table in newspaper pictures 
or on television and who the administration claimed 
were the ’’leaders” of the rebellion. 

The men were kept in segregation (in their 
cells nearly 24 hours a day, except for 10-15 min- 
utes, no shoes, one change of underwear a week and 
a strio search everytine they went to visit with 
their family or lawyer). After nearly eight months 
of this treatment, the Department of Correction, 
seeing the amount of unity which had been building 
up, scattered the inmates throughout other prisons 
all over the state. 


It would seem going by Rockefeller’s theory, 
that with all the "leaders” segregated from the 
general prison population, Attica would be quiet 
Yet in the 16 months since the rebellion, Attica, 
despite increased security, has not been quiet 
* * * 

As the liberal McKay Commission, which invest- 
igated the reasons behind the rebellion, put it: 

"Despite vows of reform , appointment of corn- 
missions , visits by legislators and special com - 
mu tees, there was no improvement in the conditions 
at Attica for months [after the rebellion]. There 
was no new programming to fill the long, idle hours ; 
the menus seemed the same;. . .the hearings before 
the parole board still lasted an average of five 
minutes; and Attica inmates were still released 
each week with the same stiffs prison-made suit, 
a bus ticket and $40. 00. " 

Corrections Commissioner Oswald said after the 
rebellion that he didn’t feel bound by any of the 
28 proposals he accepted in response to the demands 
of the rebellion because the inmates had not re- 
leased the hostages. However he did want to try to 
make some cosmetic changes especially after all 
the criticism the prison system received after the 
rebellion. 

The first of these turned out to be getting 
rid of Warden Vincent Mancusi (one of the demands 
of the rebellion, which, along with transportation 
to a non-imperial ist country and amnesty, Oswald 
said he would never agree to). Mancusi was of the 
"Id school and wanted nothing to do with even cos- 
metic reforms, so he ’’resigned” and a more public- 
relations-oriented official, Ernest Montanye, was 
appointed in his place: 

One of the reforms that did sound substantive 
was the establishment of Inmate Liaison Committees, 
not only m Attica but in all New York State pri- 
sons. The committee’s job was supposedly to voice 
inmate grievances and to cool-out tensions in the 
prison , 

Inmates m the general prison population at 
Attica participated in the voting and elected their 
representatives Yet when the Committee presented 
its constitution to Corrections Commissioner Oswald, 
he made major changes in it. The changes made prac- 
tically every major function of the Committee come 
more closely under the hand of the warden. Deci- 
sions about when meetings are held, the establish- 
ment of committees and the adding of amendments to 
the constitution are all subject to approval by the 
warden . 

Oswald added a special note saying "The Super- 
intendent [warden] may at his option restrict from 
membership those inmates who have been recent or 
chronicall) disciplinary problems in the institu- 
tion ” And he crossed out part of their preamble 
which began by saying, "Attica inmates are not un- 
mindful of the trials and tribulations which pred- 
icate the forming of the Attica Liaison Committee, 

We shall never forget those who have fearlessly con- 
tributed as well as those who shall never pass this 
way again ” 
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went to Attica, the Liaison Committee insisted 
he put back the changes that Oswald made Refusing, 
he left Attica and the constitution was never rat- 
ified. 

* * * 

Tensions at the prison came to a head on July 
17 when 900 of the 1200 men then housed at Attica 
went on a work strike over the firing of a popular 
nurse, Mary Kingsley. She had been hired since the 
rebellion and let go because "there wasn’t enough 
money" although $12,000 was sunk into the prison 
since September 1971— mostly for security. 

Improvement of health care was a major demand 
during the rebellion. Inmates had felt the two 
doctors that worked there, Drs. Williams and Stern - 
ber, treated the inmates with very little sympathy 
and assumed that everyone with a complaint was mal- 
ingering . 

Besides the demand for the rehirmg of Kings- 
ley, inmates also asked for quick rebuilding of the 
commissary which hadn f t been’ in operation since the 
rebellion; investigation of the parole board and 
its methods; new clothing that was promised; a meet- 
ing with the Inmate Liaison Committee, Commissioner 
Oswald, Warden Montanye and members of the press on 
all the problems of Attica: and impl indentation of 
the 28 demands of the rebellion that Oswald origin- 
ally agreed to. 

The prison administration was very surprised 
when the Liaison committee, which they had expec- 
ted to try to cool out less "moderate" inmates, 
played a role inthe lock-in by spreading the word 
about Kings ley's firing. 

The lock-in continued for three days. Though 
the inmates didn't refuse to eat, the administra- 
tion's policy was "If you don't work, you don't 
eat." So inmates shared the food that their 
families had sent during the month 

Warden Montanye declared a state of emergency 
and refused to allow either lawyers or reporters 
to go in to find out what was happening Finally 
the lock-in ended after Montanye agreed to some of 
the demands -- like more clothmg--and promised 
to work on some others. He turned down outright 
the meeting between him, the Liaison Committee, 

Oswald and the press. 

After that at least two people were put in 
segregation for their part in the lock-in on the 
grounds that they had threatened guards, and threat- 
ened the overthrow of the institution. 

By the end of the summer at least one member 
of the Liaison Committee had been transferred 
"for being too militant." As he wrote in a letter: 

"The changes that have come at Attica have been 
window dressing made by our fine polzttctans, as 
always . We are allowed a newspaper , but we are not 
allowed to print what we want since when it is cen- 
sored, it is cut to pieces . We are only allowed a 
dedication in the paper with a footnote , r Dedicated 
to all the men who died in Attica and yet who live 
forever as a constant reminder of man r s inhumanity 
to man . . . . r 

"We, in our dedication , include the correction 
officers who died out in the yard, but tn the ded- 
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ication and monument which is erected in front of 
the prison nothing is said about the prisoners who 
also died out in the yard for their freedom and man- 
hood. " 

Summer passed as did the first anniversay of 
the rebellion and by that time the few changes-- 
like taking down the screen between inmates and 
their relatives m the visiting room, new green un- 
iforms and two showers a week instead of one--had 
been instituted. But little else. They had also 
added a few more rules for security's sake--inmates 
now had to stand when guards go around to count, 
which they do several times a day, including during 
meals . 

* * * 

November 8 was Black Solidarity Day. After an 
administration approved program, the 250 inmates who 
attended went out into A-yard and participated in a 
peaceful, orderly, "exercise demonstration". It be- 
gin with a few inmates jogging, then a few more, until 
all were in step, jogging a few laps around the yard, 
clapping and singingc Then they formed one big cir- 
cle, Everyone clapped hands after each exercise and 
voices rose with the cries of "Right On" and "Yes, 
sir". 

After about 10 minues the circle broke, forming 
two columns, jogging, singing and clapping around 
the yard. After a few more laps, the lines formed a 
circle again. The circle of men then embraced each 
other. 

By this time guards had appeared- -armed to the 
teeth with new weaponry--gas guns, shot guns, and 
machine guns and wearing vests to carry their shells. 

Ordered back to their cells, some men then went 
back in and refused to come out until the next day. 
Other inmates refused to go back in and stayed out 
.in the yard all night. 

The next day, about 100 men were put in segre- 
gation where they had no mattresses, blankets, pil- 
lows or sheets. Nobody was given any of their prop- 
erty, books or legal materials. The administration 
started talking about disciplinary action and trans- 
fers for the supposed "leaders" of the action. 

* * * 

Then towards the end of November, a "Manifesto 
from the Monster Attica" was sent outside the walls. 
Its demands did not appear very different from the 
demands that the rebelling inmates who took over D 
yard m September 1971 broadcast over the national 
media. 

They call for the immediate dismissal of the 
prison doctors. They want to be able to take daily 
showers t 

They demand an end to all racism, political and 
religious discrimination currently practiced by 
guards. "This demand is not an abstraction; Warden 
Montanye can issue orders that would stop these ac- 
tivities. At present we can only assume that they 
are being sanctioned by Warden Montanye." 

They call for education programs "that can be 
useful after we are released. We. . .mean ethnic 
studies, black studies, culture, philosophy, history 
economics and political science. We know that many 
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ROCKEFELLER PROPOSES LIE I; SEN FENCES 
FOR PUSHERS AND IJSERn. 

"THESE ARE TOUGH LAWS NOTH INC. ELSE IV I! h Dd" 
LIBERATION News Sorvitu 

ALBANY, New York ( lNS j • -Charging 1 1 > . ( wj 
must take stern measures," New York no e mu 
Nelson Rockefeller used his isth annual S: »io >.i. 
State speech to vow "to cl.#:se all .^ciiik'S oi es- 
cape" to hard drug pushj.s and nsom fr u . i>‘- 
ally, Rockefeller proposed to the stale Huys);.- 
ture that, people convicted oi selling him drugs 
and addicts who commit violent ci lines 'under ihe 
influence" receive a mandatory . non negm ,.u> 1 
non-parolable life prison sentence 

The proposed measme, which would he tlu: 
first law of its kind in the US, also province 
a mandatory 15 year sentence fox minors co.u u.i - 
ed of pushing or violent drug-related iiumes. Ihe 
legislation would also piuvruj a $100u bounty her 
information on hard diug pushers. In hi j speech. 
Rockefeller lists "hard drugs" as heroin, an*phe - 
tamines, barbituates, LSD, hashbish anu included 
a vague, open-ended reference to "other daugj.ous 
drugs ." 

"These are tough laws,' tha go- era oa t.du 
the legislature, "These arc drastic measures But 
I am thoroughly convinced., that nothing xHse 

will do." 

Reaction to Rockefeller's proposal was imme- 
diate and mixed. In the Statu House the plea l.o- 
life penalties was the only section ot rhe govm 
nor’s speech that was applc.inioJ, with man;, legis- 
lators rallying to the Law n’ Order appioach m 
an effort to give their constituents tne *. :nj,. ces- 
sion that they’re do mg some; lung about the d.ug 
plague . 

In New York City, howevei , such groups .m 
the Legal Aid Society ; rhe New York Civil Liber- 
ties Union and the radical National lawyers Guild 
were quick to condemn the move a* mi sd i recced and 
dangerous to individual rights 

Robert McKay, dean of tne N York Un * wi s.i ty 
School of Law and chairman oL the t oimui s.-.un ' ; h.icn 
investigated the Attica rebellion, wormed the pic- 
posed legislation "completely counter t o ever y- 
thing the civilized world has bom working lor." 
Representative Bella Abcug (J)-NVj expressed an ob- 
jection seconded by many when she pointed out 
that "contrary to Rockefeller's . ]ai.n,a co.np rohen- 
sive program that has been adequately i<»nacd 'ua*. 
administered has yet to be tried." 

A spokeswoman for the National lawyers Guild 
termed the move a "terrible event" armed not at 
the sources of hard drugs bar. at me victims of 
it. "It is clear,” she explained, "that .’hose 
arrested will be junkies who mug or deal email 
quantities to support r.hoir habit and nor ! he 
people who are making the big mcney L com drug 
trade . " 

She also pointed out cluu. such drastic ac 
tion was probably prompted by the fact "hat drug 
related crimes are spreading from the Black and 
Latin sections of New \ork City into the while 

and wealthier areas . 

Many critics or th e Roc ko 1 e 1 i u i pc r a_ I 
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11 CORRECTIONS OFFICERS SUSPENDED 
FOR UNDUE VIOLENCE IN 1970 NYC' JAIL REBELLION 


% 


NEW YORK (LNS) -- In November, 1970, scarce- 
ly a month after inmates in five New York City 
jails staged rebellions over prison conditions 
--rebellions that shook the city for five days- 
inmates at the Queens House of Detention in Kew 
Gardens filed a civil suit. They charged that 
guards had violated their constitutional rights 
by using undue violence while re-taking the 
prison . 

Inmates testified that they had been order*' 
ed to strip, then were sprayed with fire extin- 
guishers, and beaten. In one instance, an inmate 
was beaten with a lead pipe and blackjack, stomp- 
ed on and kicked in the face "by one correction 
officer at the direction of his supervisor." 

That was over two long years ago, but thanks 
to the persistence of the inmates and their legal 
counsels, the suit resulted in the suspension 
of eleven jail officers at Kew Gardens on Jan- 
uary 3 for using excessive force to quell the 
rebellion. 

It was not easy to get the suit so far 4 "The 
city did a real whitewashing job," said Bill 
Nelson, one lawyer connected with the case. "The 
Queens District Attorney acted abominably- It 
was an official conspiracy to shut things up." 

Nelson was referring to Queens D.A. Thomas 
J. Mackell,who carried out a minimal investiga- 
tion right after the rebellion. On the basis of 
that investigation, a Queens County grand jury 
then exonerated all eleven jail officers* The 
inmates* lawyers also have documentation that 
several inmates were given light sentences in 
exchange for testifying before the grand jury 
that the officials had not acted brutally. 

In the spring of 1971, Federal Judge Orxin 
G. Judd appointed United States Magistrate Vin- 
cent A. Catoggio to hold hearings on the suit. 
Catoggio spent three-months interviewing dozens 
of prisoners and branded the suit "a gigantic 
hoax and fraud. 1 ' Some of those prisoners who had 
testified before Catoggio were even indicted for 
lying, (Catoggio said that since so many of the 
prisoners 'stories were consistent, it sounded 
suspicious.) The indictments were soon shot 
down for lack of evidence. 

Judge Judd rejected Catoggio* s decision that 
the case be thrown out in July, 1971, but bur- 
eaucratic redtape held up the suit for an ad- 
ditional year and a half. 

The eleven officers, including a warden, two 
captains and five other guards, have been sus- 
pended without pay until departmental trials 
scheduled to begin within the next two months . 

If convicted, the stiffest penalty they face is 
the loss of their jobs. No criminal charges 
against the eleven men are expected although 
theoretically they could be indicted by the Fed- 
eral Government for violation of civil rights. 

Ironically, just as the news of the eleven 
suspended guards made New York City headlines, 
the last of 60 Attica inmates were indicted tor 
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their role xn the September, 1971 rebellion. 

Not one state official, prison guard, state 
policeman, sheriff's deputy or National Guards- 
man wa^ indicted although 39 of the 43 who died 
at Attica (32 prisoners and 11 guards) were kil- 
led in the assault on the prison ordered by Rock- 
efeller which a number of inmates have compared 
to "shooting fish in a barrel." 
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N.Y. DEMONSTRATORS HURL EGGS AND BOOS 
AT IRISH PRIME MINISTER LYNCH 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Jack Lynch, Frime Minister 
of the Republic of Ireland, has attracted a vo- 
cal, hostile and persistant following just about 
everywhere he has gone during his recent visit 
to New York City. 

On January 7, 450 demonstrators showed up 
at the ABC television studios where Lynch was 
appearing on "Issues and Answers-" Many dif- 
ferent I rish-American groups were represented 
including both wings of the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA Provisionals and Officials) , less 
militant and even conservative groups. 

Lynch is visiting the states to encourage 
American industry to invest in Ireland. He 
offers quite an mcentive--a 15 year tax ex- 
empt status plus a uionitary exchange which 
ammoLints to something like two Irish dollars 
for every U.S* dollar. 

The Republic of Ireland (the South) has 
traditionally served as a refuge for groups 
apposed to the British/Protestant dominated 
North, In fact, the Republic cf Ireland was 
a result of the war between England (and their 
Irish Loyalist supporters) and the Irish inde- 
pendence movement, which ended in partition in 
1921. After the .rebellion, it was decided that 
Northern counties would remain part of the 
British Commonwealth. The South, with its 
Catholic majority, won its independence. 

However, that independence is less than com- 
plete. The South, like Northern Ireland, suffers 
from severe unemployment and inflation. These 
pressures have created a situation which has 
forced Lynch's government to look to England and 
the U.S. for economic support (in the form of 
investment). In return for this economic support 
Lynch's government has to exert more pressure on 
groups which support the Northern Irish dissidents 
Groups pushing economic independence for the South 
have also been pressured. 

Recently, Lynch's government arrested Sean 
MacStiof ian , leader of the IRA (provisional wing). 
Since that time, repressive measures against both 
Northern Irish groups taking refuge in the South 
and groups supporting the Northern struggle, as 
well as advocating change in the South, have in- 
creased. 

tor these reasons, many demonstrators of 
varying political persuasions found Lynch's pre- 
sence in the US. unacceptable. 

- .r rri p_d 
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banners in the subfreezing, wind) weather 

Opposed: Lynch's eagerness to get U.S. money 

into the Irish Republic, His speaking m support 
of the presence of British troops in Northern 
Ireland, his attempts at preventing the . RA from 
receiving funds collected for them in the US*, the 
jailing of members of the board ot diiectois »t 
Irish Television for supporting the lights ot op- 
position parties and the jailing of otf uiera ot 
those parties and the closing ot their oft ices; 
the jailing of journalists for withoiding the sjuu 
of their information and the basic lack ot civil 
rights in Ireland, both North and South 

About four dozen eggs were hurled Lynch’s way 
and splattered on his car as he sped off . 

It was even colder the next morning at 6 am 
when about 150 people turned out to protest, this 
time at the NBC studio where Lynch was appearing 
on "The Today Show," 

"Can you imagine, we got this many people to 
come out here in this weather at this time in the 


WATERGATE AFFAIR COMES TO TRIAL; 

CONSIDERED ONLY BURGLARY AND BUGGING BY PROSECUTION 

WASHINGTON (LNSJ -- Seven men named in an 
eight vount indictment that principally fingers 
them for tin burglary and wiretapping of the Demo- 
cratic Headquarters last June, had their first day 
m court January 8 

According to a CBS news correspondent, Richard 
K it mdi exist and other top Justice Department offi- 
cials are calling all the shots in the government's 
case, and they are considering it simply a matter 
oi burglary and bugging- 

Accordingly, government prosecutors named six- 
ty potential witnesses m the controversial trial, 
but none of them were prominent figures in the 
Nixon Administration or m the Committee for the 
Re-election of the President who had previously 
been implicated m the Watergate scandal. 

Such people would include Maurice Stans, head 
fundraiser for the President's Committee, whose 
name was found on several checks in the possession 


morning?" said one man from the National Association of one ot the defendants; former Attorney General 
f oi Irish Freedom,a militant, pro- [RA civil rights John Mitchell who was head of the Nixon re-electi 
group. committee at the time of the break-in; and Charle 

„ , „ , Colson, one of Nixon's closest aides, who recommen 

"What's so wonderful is that a lot ot groups hl E . Howard Hu nt as a White House advisor on 
that differ on the Irish question are coming to- inter natxon 3 i narcotics. Hunt a veteran of 19 ye 

gether on this minimal agreement, he said referring jn thg CIA> i$ Qne of thfi seven indi£ted men . 

to the nine different groups that have been plan- 
ning the demonstrations. Two of the defendants had formal ties with 

, r u the Re-election committee. Gordon Liddy was coun 

"We don't have leaflets or literature -- Lynch . ^ c , Tr ^ „ Tl , u / a t 

. . , . . . sel to its finance arm and James W. McCord, Jr. 

is moving around too fast for that -- we are comm- lts salaried se cunty chief. Both men were 

uni eating by telephone where he's gonna be next. fired after their arrest ' 

and we go." 

_ . , , One witness who will be called is Kathleen 

There are two more demonstrations planned tor £ r . 

, . , , . ...... r „ Chenow, former White House secretary for Gordon 

this week at places where Lynch will be appearing . ,, , u , u „ cu . . 

, - ^ T . ' ", Liddy and Howard Hunt , She will testify that a 

before he returns to Ireland on c , 10th , , , . . . - , 

^ u phone in her office was used almost exclusively b; 




MALE SHRINK FAVORS VAGINAL ORGASMS 
IN NYC PORNOGRAPHY CASE 


NEW YORK (LNSJ--New York City has, for the 
past month, been in the throes of controversy over 
a particular pornographic movie on trial for two 
complaints of promoting obscenity The ins and outs 
of the "Deep Throat" case, as reported in the papers 
daily, are nothing extraordinary as obsenity trials 
go. But some of the experts testifying have made 
some revealing remarks 

One, a 71 year old psychiatrist named Max Le^m, 
who freaquently testifies in these cases, sa±d that 
the movie in question "will not enlighten the view- 
er; on the contrary, it will blind him to the true 
nature of female sexuality " 

Worse, he said, it might lead people to suppose 
that clitoral stimulation was the only way lor wo- 
men to reach orgasm. "I think the vagina] orgasm is 
superior to the clitoral," he testified. 

Dr. Levin, who is hard of hearing and had to have 
many questions repeated at a shout, admitted alter 
defense questioning that "there are extremists, es- 
pecially in women's liberation," who believe that 
anything other than clitoral orgasm is a male myth 
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John Mitchell who was head of the Nixon re-election 
committee at the time of the break-in; and Charles 
Colson ,one of Nixon's closest aides, who recommended 
hiring E. Howard Hunt as a White House advisor on 
international narcotics. Hunt a veteran of 19 years 
in the CIA, is one of the seven indicted men. 

Two of the defendants had formal ties with 
the Re-election committee, Gordon Liddy was coun- 
sel to its finance arm and James W, McCord, Jr, 
was its salaried security chief. Both men were 
fired after their arrest. 

One witness who wi 1 1 be called is Kathleen 
Chenow, former White House secretary for Gordon 
Liddy and Howard Hunt. She will testify that a 
phone in her office was used almost exclusively by 
Hunt for conversations with Bernard Barker, another 
co-defendant who was caught in the Democrat's of- 
fice Chenow said that the telephone bills were 
mailed to her home and she then sent them for pay- 
ment to an aide m the office of John 1 Erlichman-*-- 
Nixon’s principal assistant for domestic affairs. 

Jack Anderson reported in a column at the end 
ot December, that the government prosecutors had 
olfered the Watergate defendants the chance to plea 
guilty to minor charges thereby dropping the trial 
and altogether avoiding any further embarassment , 

However, Anderson reported that the defendants, at 
least at this point, have decided not to cop a 
plea 

Two possible reasons come to mind: one, Gordon 

Liddy is a lawyer and if he were convicted of a 
crime, would be disbarred, Two, it might be a 
shade too obvious move for the controversial seven 
and the Justice Department. 

But then, the obvious hasn't stopped them yet, 
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PLEASE FOLKS, PLEASE DECEMBER HAS BEEN A VERY BAD 
MONTH FOR US FOR INCOME FROM SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND JAN- 
UARY IS NOT STARTING OFF ANY BETTER. WE HAVE A LOT 
OF YEARLY BILLS THAT MUST BE PAID THIS MONTH, SO WE 
REALLY NEED YOUR HELP. PAY JAN. BILLS, AND SOME BACK BILL: 
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[Note to Editors: See graphics section m tin^ pa^k 
et for photo to go with this stor> . See packet ff4?0 
for background story and more photos. J 
OHIO RESIDENTS FIGHT STRIP MINERS: 

HANNA COAL CO. MOVES BIG EQUIPMENT ACROSS IN J ERSTAFE 7( 

LIBERATION News Service 

"Why don *t they put us out of our mieery and 
just blow up the whole damn place': Mr. hutch [Ralph 
Hatch, the president of the Hanna Coal Co J 
said none of the homes in Hendrysburg are w^-rih mare 
than $500. Well, that f s not right, but when they 1 re 
done here they won r t be worth anything . " 

--Florence Mae Bethel, a iormei Hendiys* 

burg resident commenting on the strip mining 

done by the Hanna Coal Co. in llendrysburg 

HENDRYSBURG, 0. (LNS)--In the dark, early 
morning of January 5, the Hanna Coal Co moved more 
than 9 million pounds of machinery in the form of 
two giant strip mine shovels across interstate 70 
in Belmont County, Ohio. The agonizingly slow move 
across the highway , cushioned from the massive 
crush of machinery by a 12 foot high mound or earth, 
was a sad climax to a long battle between the 
company and local residents protesting the destruc- 
tion of their land by strip mining. 

The protestors held a brief vigil near the 
site of the crossing. Earlier in the day, Ralph 
Hatch, president of Hanna, told newsmen: 

"I sincerely think these people are misguided 
and misdirected . I just wish I were able to get 
them to use their zeal to help my industry solve 
its problems. It only takes a hammer to destroy, 
but a skilled carpenter is necessary to build" 

It was a strange remark from a man who was that 
day moving a shovel that can destroy 65 ^.ubic >ards 
of earth with each bite. 

* ★ Ar 

A hundred years ago, Hendrysburg, located 
just north of Interstate 70 in eastern Ohio, was a 
bustling, small, rural community much the same a~ 
its neighboring towns of Egypt and Barnesville All 
the farmers in the area began selling off their 
land in 1967 and the big shovels moved m . Hanna 
Coal’s GEM (Giant Earth Mover J strip mined on the 
hill up behind Hendrysburg. It was close enough, 
as one man put it, so that he could read the news- 
paper at night while sitting on his back porch 
from the light produced by the GEM which works twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week 

The GEM is now operating in the Egypt Valley 
of 3elmont County. Egypt Valley used to be a ~u.sh 
area--now thanks to the GEM, it resembles a mnar 
landscape. In Belmont County alone, the GEM has 
leveled over 150,000 acres of land 

The human toll is great too Florence Mae Bethel, 
a former Hendrysburg resident, has had her strength 
nearly snapped in theypast three year^ due (j the 
stripping. Dynamite blasts by Hanna behind her home 
destroyed its walls and caused her to collapse a - 
well. She underwent psychiatric treatment for 
nerves that became frayed with the constant blast- 
ing. Today she lives in a trailer in neuib) Barnes- 
ville. 

"Is this the way it’s suppose d to be in the 
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United States?" asked Bethel as she watched Hanna’s 
two mammoth shovels, the Mountaineer and the 
Tiger, cross. Highway 70, "I don’t think so I 
can’t believe it " 

Ask the strippers though, and they’ll say 
that’s the way it’s supposed to be, By 1971, 

50% of all the coal mined in the US was strip 
mined and for good reason As John Tiller, a 
resident of Brammel , Virginia explains, 

"The name of the game in the US in profit. 
Nothing else They say that if you abolish strip 
mining you'll hurt the nation, you'll ruin its 
energy sources. What they don't tell you is, 
it's entirely the profit motive that makes them 
want to strip. Check you ton-per-man figures 
of strip against deep mine figures, and you’ll 
see the reason for strip mining," 

The figures back up Mr, Tiller's assertions. 
Doing even contour stripping you can reduce your 
payroll by 4/5ths. And according to a study done 
by Professor Samuel Brock, an economist at West 
Virginia University, strip mining can yield profits 
of up to 126%. 

It costs a company about 50 ^ a ton in wages 
to produce strip mined coal . The wage cost of 
deep mined coal is about $2.75. And the average 
selling price for strip mined coal runs only $1 
a ton less, so all the extra profits belong to 
the strip mine owner, 

Hanna Coal Co is a subsidiary of Continental 
Oil, like its coal mining brother, Consolidation 
Coal (one of the largest coal operations in the 
country) . Between Hanna and Consolidation Coal, 
Continental Oil has managed to stake out a pretty 
large share of the coal industry for itself 
Continental is a $3 billion integrated oil company 
operating in 35 countries,- Right now the largest 
owner of coal land in the country is Humble Oil 
(Standard of New Jersey) . 

But it is the towns m Belmont County who 
are paying the price for strip mining. Hendrysburg 
now consists of Kaplet’s Grocery and 55 post of- 
fice boxes in the fourth-class post office. Once 
the box subscription getb down to 25, the post 
office could be closed. Wiping Hendrysburg away 
will, m one sense, be as simple as wiping out 
a zip code number. 

The problem for Belmont County is a complex 
one. People first began to sell their small, un- 
mechani zed farms to the strippers because they 
had to With their children leaving the land and 
no one to help with the farm, on top of factors 
like advancing age and the high costs of farming, 
a stripper ' s offer of $50,000 for 70 acres might 
strike one as the best way out of a bad situation. 

Some of these people get work m Belmont 
County communities; others go to work for the strip 
miners where they can make $12,000 a year In 
this way, the community becomes dependent on a 
process that gradually destroys their land and 
the social structure of their communities 

In the spring of 1972, once rumors of the 
shovels' crossing the highway into Barnesville 
had escalated, some Barnesville residents got to- 
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gether to see what they could do to stop Hanna They 
did not want their town to go the way of Egypt and 
Hendrysburg, 

After conferences with both Hanna and the 
state of Ohio and consulting with lawyers, the 
citizen group decided that their only hope tor 
success was Ohio’s new strip mining law. More 
specifically, the group planned to draw up speci- 
fic regulations m the hope of getting them ap- 
proved by the State. 

As Joel Thomas, a lawyer tor the group, ex- 
plained, "Without regulations, this whole thing ±s 
pointless. The bill (new strip mining law) is 
filled with language requiring compliance with 
regulations, and there aren’t any.” The strippers 
will be submitting their own set of regulations 
to the State as well. 

But in the meantime, the Barnesville residents 
were not able to stop Hanna from moving its two 
shovels across the highway into their town Hanna 
has given verbal assurances that the shovels will 
not come closer to Barnesville than one mile from 
the village limit, but residents don’t feel too 
comfortable with that guarantee. Besides, other 
strippers like R&F Coal for instance, are already 
stripping within one mile of the village limit. 

So the GEM, the Mountaineer, the Tiger, and 
the Silver Spade . , all owned and operated by 

Hanna, continue to do their job on the earth. It 
only takes one person to run one of these monsters. 
Sitting in a cab five stories above the ground 
(you reach the cab by elevator), great distances 
can be stripped with a single chomp of the shovel 
operated by one hand leverrand. two foot pedals. 

The reason that these huge machines work in 
Ohio is that the terrain is flat and can be area 
stripped. Area stripping is cutting deep, long 
trenches, one beside the other, to reach the coal. 
The pulverized rock and earth (spoil) taken from 
the trenches is dumped nearby m large mounds. 

The other kind of stripping, the one most 
people have probably heard about, is called 
contour stripping That's the kind that you see 
in Appalachia, where the hills are too big for 
the shovels. In contour stripping, the land above 
the coal seam is notched to expose the coal. Then 
the earth and rock debris is pushed over the side 
of the hill and stays there as a potential slide- 

By either technique, stripping results m 
nearly complete destruction of the land involved. 
Landslides, erosion and siltation (.in the water) 
are major results. Soil erosion from strip mined 
surfaces has been measured at a rate 1000 times as 
great as from adjacent natural l&nd Since ero- 
sion enters streams and rivers it destroys breeding 
grounds for fish and reduces the water-carrying 
capacity of the streams which causes floods. 

Acid and mineral water pollution, estimated 
to last as long as 50 years, are caused by the 
coal shale brought to the surface by the stripping 
process. In Appalachia alone, 12,000 miles of 
streams have been polluted by acid mine drainage. 

The results of this are that the stripped 
land is made useless for any t hing else - - agi lcul - 
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ture is impossible, water unusable, even living 
in the area becomes dangerous due to the floods 
and slides 

In every state where strip mining is being 
done, there are laws requiring the mining com- 
pany to reclaim the land However, in nearly ev- 
ery case, these laws are just masses of loopholes -- 
due in large part to the powerful influence of 
the large companies involved in the stripping 

In fact, of the 1.8 million acres of land 
damaged by stripping, to date only about 56,000 
acres have been reclaimed in any way -- and 
often what passes for reclamation is the sprink- 
ling of a few grass seeds over the exposed rock 
surface . 

Arthur Wallace, who heads Hanna's reclaiming 
efforts, conducted a bus tour of reclaimed” areas 
for newsmen after the two shovels were moved across 
the highway on January 5. Belmont County’s farm- 
ing land will now be used for cattle grazing due 
to the low quality of the restored land Wallace 
said cattle enjoyed the land and the variety of 
vegetation on it 

’’You know, cattle are a lot like humans One 
day they might like to chomp on alfalfa, the next 
day they might want some crown vetch or maybe 
just some grass,” ^q_ 

(Thanks to Mountain Life and Work and Ken Light 
for much of the information in this article,) 
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PRISONERS PROTEST NEWEST B-52 RAIDS: 

N STATE PRISON INMATES SEND PETITION TO NIXON 

PORTSMOUTH, N.H.- (LNS ) — Protest against Nix- 
on’s recently ordered bombing of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong has come from all quarters — European gov- 
ernments as ve L as prisons in the United States - 
One such protest, a petition sent to the presi- 
dent on Christmas Day calling for a halt to the 
bombing, was signed by ever 100 men of the New 
Hampshire State Pr i s on , 

"While there is- little else we can dc here 
besides sign this petition," wrote the inmates 
tc a New Hampshire anti-war group, "and educate 
ourselves and our fellow prisoners as to the true 
nature of the war , we call on you on the outside 
to step up ycur activities, to use all and every 
means to end the war*" 

A majority of the inmates also requested m 
a petition to the warden that their Christmas 
dinner be given to those people outside prison 
who would not have a turkey dinner that day. "We 
wanted to show," explain the prisoners, "that we 
understand the misery that so many people m this, 
the richest country in the world, have to live 
under , " 

However, the warden refused their request - 
"The truth," wrote the inmates, "is that the pri- 
son authorities don’t want the public to see us • - 

as anything but animals , dangerous unfeeling self- 
ish animals," Despite the wardens refusal to dis- 
tribute the food, many inmates fasted Christmas 
Day as a protect. 

"Our meal didn't get out. .but our spirit and 
message will, and that w . ±i help shatter the wails 
cf fear an ■ i unu-'-rstarwi . ng , wa_i.ls of hunger and 

need swim overstaff their already gorged selves . 
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[Note to editors: This story is based in part on a 
much longer article that appears in LNS Packet #406* 
January 15, 1972. An interview with Huyn Thi Kicn, 
who is mentioned in the following story, appeared 
in LNS Packet #328, March 24, 1971. There are ac- 
companying graphics for both stories. Also, see 
graphics in packet #490, Dec. 23, 1972. If you don’t 
have copies of these back packets and would like them, 
get in touch with us.] 

’'PIRATES IN THE AIR:" AMERICAN POWs IN NORTH VIETNAM 
by Anne Dockery 
LIBERATION News Service 

Almost two years ago Karen Kearns and I travel- 
led to North Vietnam as writer and photographer for 
Liberation News Service. When we left the United 
States we carried with us two heavy little suit- 
cases filled with letters and packages destined 
for American prisoners of war held in North Vietnam. 

We delivered the suitcases with little fanfare 
and returned to the United States the same way, with 
a bundle of 193 letters from the POW’s to be deli- 
vered to their families in the States through the 
Committee of Liaison. (The Committee, which is in 
no way associated with the American government, has 
forwarded 8,000 letters from POW'sto their families 
over the past three years and sent many more letters 
on the reverse route.) 

Karen and I didn’t meet any POW* s while we 
were in North Vietnam nor did we visit any camps. 

We didn’t ask'to. Instead, we visited schools, fac- 
tories and farms where we met the people of North 
Vietnam. Some of those we talked to had been victims 
of American bombs. Others told us, "No, you are not 
the first Americans we've met. In 1966 (or '67, 
or ’68...) we met an American pilot who landed in 
our village." 

It was hard to forget about the POW’s while 
we were there, and it has been hard ever since. In 
North Vietnam I met people who were hit by napalm, 
phosphorous, and fragmentation bombs, and saw the 
ruins of bombed houses, churches and factories. 

These experiences make it particularly hard for me 
to accept the poignant stories about bereft families 
of American prisoners of war that appear in news- 
papers, magazines and on television. 

These stories talk of the "bleak moments" and 
"bitter solitude" the wives suffer. They bring in 
the children. "Kevin, an infant when his father left, 
is now a second grader. Sean, the oldest child, 
and the only one with vivid memories of his father, 
is in junior high school." 

This particular family, the Cormiers, was 
featured in an article in the New York Times over 
a year ago. Many others in the same vein have been 
published before and since. It is natural and easy 
to sympathize with people like the Cormiers. It is 
too bad that the children are growing up without 
a father. 

But it is important to remember , although the 
stories never remind you, that these aren't the 
only children growing up without a father because 
of the war. Keep in mind that there are approximately 
425 prisoners held in North Vietnam. That means at 
most 850 American parents separated from each other 
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and at most 425 American fathers from their children. 

The war has been much harder on North Viet- 
namese families. Children are separated from their 
parents, and their parents from each other, when 
the bombing forces the North Vietnamese to evacuate 
the cities and scatter to the countryside. This 
kind of separation must also be very bitter. Other 
more permanent separations occur when parents or 
children are killed by bombs dropped by those now 
held prisoner in North Vietnam. 

It is also important to remember, although 
the stories never tell you, that there are count- 
less prisoners held by the Saigon government. No 
on knows exactly how many prisoners there are, 
because the Saigon government doesn’t keep records. 
But the Committee on Prison Reform in South Vietnam, 
which tries to aid the prisoners and publicize their 
situation, estimates over 100,000. Not all of 
these people are technically prisoners of war; an 
overwhelming number are civilians arrested and 
jailed for supposed political crimes. 

At the Hanoi office of the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government (PRG) of South Vietnam, Karen 
and I met Huyn Thi Kien, a South Vietnamese woman 
who had been imprisoned in Hoi An, a jail in 
South Vietnam. 

She told us how she was forced to drink soapy 
water, and then forced to vomit it back up when 
her "interrogators" jumped on her stomach. She 
told us how, under the direct supervision of Amer- 
ican advisors, her right leg was cut off at the 
knee, and again at mid- thigh. Eventually, friends 
helped her to escape and brought her to Hanoi to 
get medical treatment and a wooden leg. 

She told us similar stories about fellow 
prisoners, and I have heard others, equally con- 
vincing. No description of life in North Vietnamese 
prison camps has been able to match Kien’s des- 
cription of the prisons in the South. 

American POW's released by Hanoi have voiced 
occasional complaints about the food, and the 
boredom. One, Lt . Robert Frishman, released in 
1969, complained about "inadequate medical treat- 
ment." But his complaints only surfaces after a 
month of "debriefing" by the Pentagon, and in any 
case, he is alive and well and still has all his 
limbs . 

Frishman was one of the 12 American prisoners 
that North Vietnam has released over the past 
years in periodic gestures of goodwill. (Inter- 
national law- -the Geneva Accords--does not require 
North Vietnam, or any party in the war, to release 
any prisoners until a permanent cease-fire is 
reached.) With the exception of Frishman, all 12 
prisoners have said repeatedly that the North 
Vietnamese treated them fairly. 

Some people find this hard to believe. They 
cannot imagine that the North Vietnamese do not 
take some sort of revenge against the pilots and 
crewmen they capture . 

But to the North Vietnamese these men are 
"pirates in the air, human beings on the ground," 
and they deal with them accordingly. In 1966, North 
Vietnamese President Ho Chi Minh explained his 
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country* s position this way: 

’’The main criminals are nut the American 
pilots captured in North Vietnam; but the persons 
who sent them there- -Johnson* Riuk, MucNamuia , 

Of course now the nanies have been changed. it*s 
not Johnson's wax anymore, it’s Nixon's. And, 
since Nixon has been president, the number of POW’s 
has gone from 339 to approximately 425. 

Before Christmas, .19/2, Nixon had made broad 
hints about actually bringing the POW’s home for 
Christmas. What he did instead was send more 
POW*s to Hanoi- -the North Vietnamese have already 
reported capturing 41 men between December 15, 1972 
and January 7, 1973. 

This figure, and all the others, does not 
account fox the number of pi lots and crewmen who 
were not captured because they were never found 
or were already dead when they hit the ground. This 
number is almost impossible to calculate, but after 
the Christmas raids, the Pentagon listed over 100 
men as Prisoner of War/Missing in Action » Even 
though the list from Hanoi is not final, the Penta- 
gon's figure implies that 60 men were killed on 
bombing raids over North Vietnam. 

It is ironic that in light of all this, Nixon 
pretends to be the great champion of the POW’s „ 

For four years* and especially over the last year 
and a half, he has used the POW issue to justify 
keeping up an American presence in Vietnam. And yet, 
in October of 1972, when the three American POW’s 
were released, Xuan Thuy, the chief negotiator 
at the Paris talks, said that no more prisoners 
would be freed until an agreement on ending the 
war is reached. 

"It is logical," he said. "If the war continues, 
you cannot expect us to free more pilots who have 
bombed us." 

There is more than principle involved here. The 
North Vietnamese have seen that many of the prison- 
ers they released have gone to work training more 
pilots to fly bombing missions over Vietnam. And, 
if North Vietnam did release all the prisoners be- 
fore a peace agreement was signed, there is no 
telling how far Nixon would be willing to go, in 
terms of bombing North Vietnam, in order to claim 
a 1 'military victory" for the United States 

Alx-eady ; in the 19 72 Christmas raids over 
Hanoi and Haiphong, U.S. bombs hit the "Hanoi 
Hilton," the most famous POW camp in North Vietnam- 
Some of the prisoners were injured. Radio Hanoi 
reported, and many more were angered. 

No one ever seems to wonder who these men 
are, and yet it is important to know c They are 
not unwilling inductees* potential drug addicts 
and deserters. Not at all. 

They axe highly paid ($20,000 a year and 
more) Navy and Air Force officers who, in varying 
degrees, are dedicated to their work. Maybe they 
just like to fly: that’s what some say, Maybe 
they want the salary or the prestige their posi- 
tion brings. Maybe they believe that they are on 
the side of right; that Communism, as embodied in 
North Vietnam (South Vietnam* Laos or Cambodia) 
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must be destroyed, that they are, literally making 
the world safe for democracy. 

Whatever their reasons, they are willing to 
kill and maim trom a respectable distance, all in 
the course of a day's work. 

They ate not easily shown, the errors of their 
ways Sometimes the North Vietnamese take_ pilots 
they ha.e captured to the areas they bombed, to 
see what they had done For many pilots, it is 
the first time they really make the connection 
between what they do in the air, and what happens 
on the ground. Sometimes, the Vietnamese report, 
this lesson takes effect. 

I 

But all too often, there is no remorse. Some 
POW’s --probably fewer now than in 1971 when Karen 
and I visited North Vietnam- -are even glad to see 
American bombers fly over their camps; they feel 
pride, not anger. 

In October, when the three prisoners were 
released, they were taken around North Vietnam to 
see the results of American bombing. One prisoner’s 
mother worried that this might make the men "look 
like collaborators instead of heroes." 

Heroes. Too often the POW’s are called heroes. 
And that is so far from the truth. They don't even 
make martyrs, although the White House, the Pen- 
tagon and the American press have all done their 
best to make them appear that way. 

The POW' s had a choice. They chose to be bomb- 
er pilots. Perhaps more sympathy can be spent on 
those men who were captured in the early years of 
tie air war* Ignorance might constitute some 
excuse. But the men who were shot down in the past 
few years, and particularly during Christmas, 

1972, have very little to excuse them. 

The New York Times reported on December 29 
that there were some pilots who refused to fly-- 
whether in protest against the escalation or out 
of fear for theix own lives, the Times does not say. 
But in either case, rather than risk the embarrass- 
ment of pressing charges against the men, the 
Air Force chose to let them have their way. 

One group of people that has grown increasing- 
ly hostile to the bombing is the families of 
Prisoners ot War. POW/MIA (Missing in Action) 
Families for Immediate Release, is an organization 
of families who were no longer satisfied with the 
league of Families - -the government approved organ- 
ization- -which they felt was being manipulated 
by Washington and used to support and prolong the 
war . 

Recently, even the prisoners interviewed in 
North Vietnam have urged that the war be ended and 
voiced sympathy for the Vietnamese. Two of the 
three men released in October expressed gratitude 
for then treatment* 

But the Vietnamese are realistic. At a farewell 
banquet for the returning prisoners, a Hanoi 
official toasted the pilots: 

"Friendship is almost too much to ask for. 

All we ask now is that you not be our enemies. We 
don’t want any enemies anywhere." 
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[Note to editors: You might want to run this story 
with the preceding article about American POW’s 
or with the interview with Huyn Thi Kien in 
Packet #328. If you need that back packet, write 
to us . ] 

"THE GOVT. , IN COOPERATION WITH THE U.S. COMMITS 
ITSELF ^DEEPER § DEEPER IN THEIR BRUTAL POLICY:" 


* *The prison authorities mix common law pri- 
soners with political prisoners, pressuring them 
to provoke and sometimes kill the political prison- 
ers . 


**The government has released some political 
prisoners in order to sen$ them directly to the 
battlefields, against their will and without in- 
S. VIETNAMESE GROUP PROTESTS TREATMENT OF PR ISONERS forming their relatives. 


LIBERATION News Service 

SAIGON (LNS)--On December 9, 1972, the Commit- 
tee Campaigning for the Improvement of the Prison 
System in South Vietnam sent a letter to the 
senators, members of the lower house and religious 
leaders of South Vietnam, appealing to them to 
"act against the persecutions and liquidations of 
political prisoners which have been and which are 
going on in prisons." 

The Committee said that they had hoped that 
the publicity around the Tiger Cages in July of 
1970 • Would have forced the Saigon government to 
institute some kind of prison reform. But "unfor- 
tunately what has been happening since makes dis- 
appear the last ray of hope of those who still 
think that this government may improve its prison 
system." 

Rather, "in the face of the anger by the pub- 
lic, in and out of Vietnam, the government of Viet- 
nam, in cooperation with the U.S. government... 
commits itself deeper and deeper in their brutal 
policy." 

The letter went on to describe current poli- 
cies and practices of the Saigon prisons. The 
Committee compiled the data after "cross-checking 
information obtained from prisons, through letters 
sent from prisons by prisoners, stories by rela- 
tives of prisoners and facts told to us by some 
government officials whose conscience cannot per- 
mit them to conspire with the government to per- 
petuate crimes against the people." 

The following paragraphs summarize the eleven 
items contained in the letter: 

**The prison authorities have been mixing 
prisoners in advanced stages of tetanus, tubercu- 
losis and dysentery with other prisoners. The 
diseases spread easily among the prisoners, who 
are already underfed and living in sordid condi- 
tions . 

**Tq dampen the protest movements in the pri- 
sons, and to hide political prisoners (in< order 
to avoid having to release them in the event of an 
armistice), the Saigon government has transferred 
many prisoners to obscure provincial prisons. 

**Prison authorities move prisoners from jail 
to jail, and from cell to cell, and isolate pri- 
soners active in protest movements in dark cells. 
Thus the whereabouts of many prisoners remains un- 
known, even to their relatives. 


* * Beginning in January 1972, the Directorate 
of Prisons reduced each prisoner's rice allowance 
from 700 grams to 500 grams (a little over a pound) 
per day. The prison, authorities put down all pro- 
test movements for better food by beating prisoners, 
throwing tear gas and nausea gas into enclosed cells, 
and removing protest participants entirely. 

**Because of public outrage in 1970 against 
tte Tiger Cages on Con Son, the government was forced 
to remove all female prisoners from the island and 
transfer them to prisons on the mainland. That is 
no longer true. On June 2, 1972, the Saigon govern- 
ment sent female prisoners, some of whom« were sick, 
to Con Son . 

**Prison wardens, guards and interrogators who 
had been dismissed or denounced in 1970 for committ- 
ing crimes against prisoners, have been re-employed. 
Colonel Nguyen Van Ve, who was head of the Con Son 
prison in 1970, was appointed head of Chi Hoa pri- 
s n in November, 1972. 

**Prison officials create false rebellions in- 
side the jails to justify mass killing of prisoners. 
This has happened many times, in particular in Chi 
Hoa Prison and Phu Quoc Prison in October and Novem- 
ber of 1972. 

**In April 1972, with the institution of mar- 
tial law, Thieu ordered the following groups of 
people to be arrested as political prisoners: all 

former political prisoners, all those who had been 
active in the opposition movement against the French, 
most known opposition leaders, and close relatives 
cf those who were recently arrested for their opposi- 
tion to the rigged presidential election in October 
1971. 

The greatest abuse under this order was commit- 
ted in Central (South) Vietnam, where many pregnant 
women, old people and children -- some less than ten 
years old -- were arrested and sent to Con Son Pri- 
son Island. 

"Many political prisoners have already died 
in prison," the Committee reports, "and many re- 
maining ones are greatly suffering just for having 

asked for Peace and Independence for their country." 

* * ★ 

In Berkeley, California, the Bay Area Committee 
of Inquiry into Political Prisoners in South Viet- 
nam has called for groups across the country to put 
pressure on their representatives in Congress to 
sponsor an investigation into the situation of pol- 
itical prisoners held by the Saigon Government. 


**Even those prisoners who have been in jail 
for some time have been called back to interroga- 
tion centers and submitted to new tortures under 
the pretext of getting more information from them 
Many students and opposition leaders have been 
included in this new round of tortures. 


You can write to the Committee 

c/o Women for Peace 
2302 Ellsworth St. 
Berkeley, California 94704 

Or call (415) 849-3020. 
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MARCOS POSTPONES NATIONAL PLEBISCITE, BANS 

DISCUSSION OF ISSUE, AS PHI LLIPINE MARTIAL 
LAW ENTERS ITS FIFTH MONTH 

LIBERATION News Service 

MANILA (LNSJ-- Towards the end of December, 
Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos, who has been 
ruling with unchallenged power under martial law since 
last September, announced that the national plebis- 
cite would be postponed mdefinately The plebiscite 
was to ratify or defeat a new Philippine constitu- 
tion and was originally scheduled for January 15 

In a speech December 22, m which he denied he 
was a dictator, Marcos said that the delay was to 
give the people more time to discuss the proposed new 
charter. Declaring that "we are not afraid of debate, 
we must not be afraid of free debate,” Marcos also 
lifted a martial law ban on public discussion of po- 
litical matters. 

Then, on January 7, faced with a rising (or, 
more accurately, surfacing) tide of opposition to the 
new constitution, Marcos once again ordered the ban 
on debate over the proposed charter. In issuing his 
order he said that "enemies of the state" were using 
debate on the measure to create "confusion and sub- 
version." 

Under the proposed constitution, the Philippines 
pre-martial law presidential form of government would 
be replaced with a parliamentary government. Under the 
presidential system, Marcos would have been required 
to step down when his second term expires in December 
1973. The parliamentary system, however, would permit 
Marcos to stay on as long as his party controlled 
parliament . 

The new charter would also give Marcos dictator- 
ial powers for an indefinite period of time by in- 
corporating into a section of the charter qll the 
decrees, orders, proclamations and letters of in- 
struction he has issued since he declared martial law. 

Critics of the new constitution similarly note 
that it would give Marcos power to remove anyone 
from government office-- including the Supreme Court 
-- at will. It would also validate U.S. corporate 
land ownership acquired since Philippine independence 
in 1947. Nationalist members of the Philippine con- 
gress had pushed a law through Congress last summer 
that greatly restricted and taxed foreign firms us- 
ing Philippine natural resources. The law specifical- 
ly affected huge oil companies like EXXON, Getty and 
Gulf. This was one of the first laws reversed by Mar- 
cos after martial law was declared 

Meanwhile, Marcos -appointed officials are organ- 
izing "citizen's assemblies" in the villages, towns 
and cities of the country. These assemblies will be 
called upon to register their reactions to Marcos' 
martial law government and will be asked if they 
feel that the old Congress should convene on the 4th 
Monday of January as prescribed in the constitution. 
The government has yet to explain how the citizen's 
assemblies will register their views on these matters. 

- - 30 - - 


"1I0W TO WIN AT THE BARGAINING TABLE": SEMINARS 
OFFERED TO CORPORATION HEADS 

"If you have non-unionized operations... oan 
you maintain them? The drive towards unionization 
and organization is becoming stronger as the ex- 
pectations of American workers increases . The 
policies and actions of your management may be 
helping to foster employee responsiveness to union 
inducements . ..." 

--From an Executive Enterprises, 
Inc. promotional pamphlet. 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Executives in several cities 
throughout the country were treated to a series 
of informative conferences on "How to Maintain 
Non-Union Status" and "How to Win at the Bargain- 
ing Table." Sponsored by Executive Enterprises, 

Inc. of New York City, the conferences were held 
in New York, Dallas, Chicago, Atlanta and Los An- 
geles throughout the fall of 1972. 

Each meeting-- there were two per seminar- 
cost $250 including lunches and all meeting mat- 
erials, so there were no dilletantes in the crowd. 
And the accomodations were nothing to sneeze at-- 
New York City's Sheraton Hotel, the Fairmont Ho- 
tel in Dallas, and the Marriott Motor Hotel in 
Atlanta, for instance. 

Personnel directors and company negotiators 
learned the fine art of "undertanding and taking 
full advantage of your legal rights and obliga- 
tions," and "Recognizing 'early warning' signs 
of employee unrest." 

And "if you must bargain with unions...," 
Executive Enterprises says, "your ability to draft 
clauses with consistency and clarity as well as 
to understand the use of ambiguities can be the 
difference between a contract you can live with 
or one you'll live to regret." 

Seminar leaders include a "labor lawyer and 
an industrial relations executive, each of whom," 
Executive assures, "have had many years of exper- 
ience in collective bargaining and have present- 
ed hundreds of cases in arbitration." 

— 30— 

+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + +1- + + T'l-T + + + + ++ + + + + + + -f 

"According to the California State Dept, of 
Labor [in 1970], 700,000 farm workers have an 
average life span of 49 years, have 50 to 60 
deaths and 200 to 300 on-the-job injuries a year, 
have an income of $2050 per year (males), have 
housing three-fourths of which is "unfit for human 
habitation" and have an infant mortality rate 
125% higher than the national average." 

--from the Radica l Attack on 
Bu siness , by Charles Perrow. 

+ + + +++++ + + + +++ + + + + + + + + + ‘f ++++ + + + + + 'f + +++-t- + + -fr + + + + ++++ 

Please try to help LNS by paying your January 
bill as soon as possible. Thanks. 
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people from colleges and universities have tried to 
establish classes in Attica and have been turned 
down by Mr, Dickerson, the program supervisor. Be- 
cause of this we want the removal of Mr Dickerson. 

"We want vocational training programs that will 
allow us to upgrade our skills consistent with the 
needs of industry today. At present there are no 
vocational training programs available^ . . . 

"We want conditions and wages in prison indus- 
tries to conform to the standards established for 
shop safety and pay scale comparable in industries 
outside of prison." They asked for recognition of 
a prisoners labor union. 

They ask that inmate representatives be allow- 
ed to act as observers and arbitrators during all 
disciplinary proceedings. "At the present time men 
are being sentenced to keep-lock and the box [seg- 
regation] for such minor things as giving away 
food, or not having a shirt tucked in." 

And lastly they want to be able to exercise 
and study together in the yard. "At present offi- 
cials seem to feel that unity is subversive. For 
us unity is dignity." 

As they said in their introduction to the de- 
mands : 

"It has been more than one year since the 
September massacre , four months since a three day 
strike in which three-fourths of the men in Attica 
participated , and almost two weeks since a peace- 
ful demonstration in A-block yard , 

n A chronology of resistance so clear in its 
message that no one can claim ignorance anymore , 

We are still waiting for the legislature to make 
the changes that fall within their jurisdiction , 

And we are still waiting for Commissioner Oswald 
and Superintendent Montanye to fulfill their part 
of the bargain agreed to in D-Block yard on Sept- 
ember IS, 1971 , 

"Like the Indians that recently protested at 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington, the 
prisoners' plight is also a trail of broken treat- 
ies , Here in Attica, Superintendent Montanye al- 
lows our most basic demands for medical , education 
and vocation tmprovements to go unanswered, 

"To this he says: 'The Hell with you!' and 

calls for more deadly weapons. And to the public 
he points to such showcase reforms as the construc- 
tion of a gymnasium to support the claim that 
things have changed in Attica, , , , 

"Because of the very real possibility that 
more men will die in Attica we feel the public has 
2 right to know exactly what we want. In spite of 
'shoot to kill' orders such as the guards had on 
November 8th, our resistance will continue, " 

k * * 

The Attica Defense Committee has literature, 
pamphlets and buttons to sell in your community to 
make more people aware about what is happening in- 
side the prison walls. They also need any funds 
you can spare to help in the legal defense for the 
60 men who have been indicted for the rebellion. 

Send anything you can to Attica Fund, 1S6 5th Ave., 
rm 722, New York, NY, 10010, (212) 741-2640. 
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iNAUCURATION '73: MOTOR INN MOGUL PLANS 

NIXON HALF-TIME SHOW 

i 

WASHINGTON ( LNS) -- Those of you who are plan- 
ning to join President Nixon at the inauguration 
on January 20 with hopes of letting him know that 
not everyone is tickled with the idea of four more 
years might plan to get here a few days ear ly ' You* 1 1 
get a glimpse of some of the festivities that the 
Inaugural Committee has planned for the Nixon 
faithful 

The Committee, headed by Nixon’s close friend 
J, Willard Marriott , he ad of the Marxiot Hotel chain, 
has been planning this glorious event for quite 
some time. In fact, according to the Wall Street 
Journal , Marriott was so confident that Nixon would 
be with us for four more years that he contracted 
a management consultant firm in 1969 to do a $30,000 
study on how to make the 1973 Inauguration "business- 
like." Now, as the big day approaches Mr. Marriott 
is confident, "We expect to have control -- and 
a system -- no - other inaugural ever had." 

Among other things this "controlled" inaugur- 
ation is going to have i a shorter parade -- two 
hours instead of the often day long affair of the 
past. Mr. Nixon will view the whole thing from an 
elevated bullet-proof, carpeted, heated viewing en- 
closure being constructed in front of the White 
House. In order to decide what groups will get to 
perform in the parade , Marriott hired a "parade ex- 
pert” from Disneyland, 

A youth concert is being planned with pop ar- 
tists Tommy Roe (of Sweet Pea fame) and the Mike 
Curb Congregation. "Mr, Nixon is pretty dedicated 
to these youngsters who’ve confounded the experts," 
commented Mark Evans, a Vice President at Metro- 
media, Inc, and a vice chairman of the Inaugural 
Committee . 

Also for the "youth" will be a Ball for the 
18-30 set. It will cost you $10 to get into the 
cmcert and $15 to get into the Ball, To get into 
the Salute to the States, headed up by Bob Hope 
and Sammy Davis, you’ll have to lay out about $40. 
And to hear a concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
you can pay from $30 to $500 (you get dinner and 
drinks for that.) 

There will be about' 47,000 seats along the 
parade route, costing from $5 to $50 depending on 
their view., Of course, none of this is just pay 
and go -- you have to be invited to pay. Invitations 
are being sent out to about 200,000 people offering 
tickets for the parade. A smaller group will receive 
invitations to the events. 

Rumor has it though, that this inauguration 
(like many second inaugurals) isn’t drumming up as 
much enthusiasm as Nixon’s first, so if you just 
write toMarnott you can probably wangle an invita- 
tion to spend your money on one ticket or another. 

Along the parade route, thousands of bystanders 
will be able to purchase all sorts of goodies: parade 
programs, cufflinks, sterling silver plates ($150), 
an inaugural medal ($6-$50) and inaugural license 
plates. The plates, good for the month of January 
in all states except Maine are made by inmates at 
the Lortan, Virginia penitentiary. The plates will 
CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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White River Fax mb in P;p. u. .. ,r v. ■ ;| w.i.- -■•r.td 

by Schenley Corporation who w -- *t *h. \ .. < i, ^ 

to sign a union contract w*t.a iIk >i it. : .*1 i .« t .:.w i • a ? 

Last year schonlc-y i;im! . w ■ * - • /.a ^ ■ u ‘ • dn ' : 

Liquors, a subsidiary oi hu\r . •• C n ■ 1 ; ir-m wer m - ’ 

contract expired Augu>t m: ’u r 1 : ' . . •■trcngi. a;a. ■ 

union and refused to aegut, ac t ; jv. w von:. i ; ^' Vi: Augu u -8 
the grape pickers at Wh . t ^ U * e.: I anib w(v or', on 

If Guild Wineries . - ailowea to 01 agi until 

spring when most of the uuiu‘ grape pickers’ :on txa.rcs exp, re, 
other owners may follow -u t and refuse 1 -• ’ "<gn »v in the . r 
workers 

The United Farmworker ha; e '*gaii. • l •• - T T ^1 ^ *■ •• 

Guild Wines and Liquors, that v\ ; ; ■ em.i -r ■ • > A •* '-an rl w.ji 
sign an acceptable conn-.^! . 

(See story about Wh.tc K 1 v 5 . r la.'iir. n p.-nJwt it 4 9.) 
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I Op LEFT . Proposed 7 C.C. and 
Wh.tc I lour* e control over T.V. 
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